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“Diablo! What passions call you these?” - Sodomy in Marlowe’s Edward the Second 

Abstract 

Christopher Marlowe’s play Edward the Second performs a bold investigation of rigid 
early modem notions of gender and sexuality, revealing the disruptive presence of sodomy 
within contemporary heteronormative hegemony. This paper places the text in context of the 
conflicting discourses of homosocial male friendship and sodomy, analysing how the 
monarch's failure to circumscribe his same-sex liaison within the former discursive field 
invites upon him the brutal censure prescribed by the latter. The paper proceeds to emphasise 
upon the inseparable conglomeration of contemporary discourses of feudal politics, kingship 
and sexuality, suggesting that it is primarily the violation of existing norms of class and 
governance entailed by the king's homosexual connection with a commoner that precipitates 
his downfall. The paper concludes with an attempt at highlighting how sodomy as an 
ideological construct in the early modern period extended beyond homoerotic behaviour to 
include within its punitive scope all actions threatening to subvert the primacy of the existing 
patriarchal power structure founded upon the exclusionary and compulsive principle of 
patrilineal descent. 
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Sodomy can be perceived as an ideological construct latent in the dominant 
heteronormative culture awaiting a moment of crisis to become activated in particular persons 
who then might be ritually destroyed. In this context, Marlowe’s Edward die Second has 
emerged as his most radical play questioning established notions of gender and sexuality in 
the early modern period through not only an explicit portrayal of a recognisably (if not 
exclusively) sodomitical monarch whose conduct destabilises heteronormativity, but also 
because it presents a decidedly direct and demystified portrayal of power politics at work, 
revealing the contemporary power structure to be, as Thomas Cartelli’s points out in his essay 
‘Edward II’ (published in The Cambridge Companion to Christopher Marlowe), “little more 
than transparent extensions of personal desire and ambition” (158). Sodomy, as Alan Bray 
argues in his influential work Homosexuality in Renaissance England, was conceived to be 
“subversive of the entire order of creation” (7). It was, however, only persecuted when it was 
connected to a larger disturbance or confusion in the social order, a confusion which involves 
a denial of those socially construction hierarchies - like the primacy of heterosexual love, the 
sanctity of marriage, patriarchal and heteronormative gender binaries - taken to be normal, 
normative or ‘natural’, threatening to expose politics of exclusion such a naturalisation 
entails. 

In Edward the Second there are many discourses and social practices in which one 
can read a range of signs of homoerotic, if not sodomitical, desire. Even a king, it may be 
added, is a subject in relation to the forms of representation innate in his culture in which his 
experience and conduct may find expression, though a king has more power than a subject to 
shape the avenues of representation. Edward makes this attempt at manipulating discourse, 
striving to as it were to define and therefore confine his passionate love for Gaveston within 
the contemporary ideological and social construct of ‘amity’ which, stemming from and 
inspired by Plato’s Symposium and Cicero’s de Amicitia, celebrated male friendship as the 
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highest form of human relationship. Referring to Gaveston as his “friend” no less than ten 
times in the play, Edward's endeavours commences from his reunion with Gaveston in Act 
one, scene one where the king addresses his minion (which meant ‘favourite’) as his “friend, 
thy self, another Gaveston” (413), in effect demonstrating a completely self-effacing 
passionate involvement which not only violates the blurry division between male friendship 
and homoeroticism, but also transgresses contemporary phallocentric notions of gender 
where masculinity is equated with boldness, tact and above all, agency while femininity is 
defined in terms of emotional exuberance and passivity. Thus Edward's transfer of agency to 
Gaveston - “Receive my seal. Save or condemn, and in our name, command whatso thy mind 
affects or fancy likes” (399) - jars threateningly against this heteronormative order. Edward 
therefore fails to circumscribe his desire for Gaveston within the periphery of that space 
which contemporary heteronormative discourses allowed for male friendship, with his 
involvement transgressing boundaries to overflow dangerously into behaviour which the 
power structure labelled and condemned as sodomy. 

Edward's homoerotic involvement with Gaveston, perceived in isolation, constitutes 
little threat to contemporary power structures. Thus Marlowe inserts an account of 
homoeroticism which places it in terms of Classical rhetoric and values, striving as it were to 
legitimize homoerotic (or at least homosocial) behaviour through the sanction of Greek myth, 
legend and history. When Mortimer Senior advises his nephew to let Edward have his lover 
since “riper years will wean him from such toys” (401), he provides a catalogue of rulers and 
heroes who had male lovers - “The mightiest kings have had their minions/ Great Alexander 
loved Hephaestion/ The conquering Hercules for Hylas wept/ And for Patroclus stem 
Achilles droop’d” (402) - he presents homoeroticism as no obstacle to the highest 
conceivable achievement in military and intellectual life, functioning not outside but within 
the heteronormative order, upholding and reinforcing contemporary power relations instead 
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of violating them. Mortimer Junior, while admitting that it is not Edward's sexual deviance 
that vexes him - “his wanton humour grieves me not” (402) - goes on to emphasise instead 
upon the financial and political effects of Edward's favouring Gaveston who not only disrupts 
rigid class hierarchies - “I scorn that one so basely bom” (402) but who also “wears a lord's 
revenue on his back” (402), desecrating court proprietary and decorum - “laugh at such as 
we, / and flout our train and jest at our attire” (402) - while the kingdom disintegrates into 
chaos - “soldiers mutiny for want of pay” (402). Thus what the Barons find problematic in 
Edward's relationship with Gaveston is not primarily what they apprehend to be a perverted 
sexual relationship but rather what they perceive to be a distorted political relationship 
subversive of conventional feudal roles: the displacement of patronage of nobility to the 
upstart newcomer whom Edward provocatively places at his side on the seat traditionally 
meant for the Queen - “What, are you moved that Gaveston sits here ? / It is our pleasure, we 
will have it so” (399). The inseparable fusion of erotic and political interests pervade the play 
with, what Cartelli describes as, “signs of political irresponsibility becoming readable as 
signs of sexual excess, with sexual and political meanings intermingled in the same 
discourse” (395) where sex and gender relations are ultimately appropriated by economic and 
power relations. It is therefore evident that is not queer sexuality in itself that threatens to 
dismantle contemporary meaning imposing structures, but, to use Judith Butler's argument in 
Gender Trouble and Michel Foucault's contention in The History of Sexuality, Volume 1: The 
Will to Knowledge, the performance and demonstration of alternate queer discourses (not 
sanctioned and sanctified by contemporary power/ knowledge structures) of identity 
formation which invite persecution. 

Sodomy as disruption of the contemporary heteronormative order rooted in strict 
patriarchal gender boundaries is, however, extended beyond the homoerotic characters to the 
overtly heterosexual characters, Mortimer and Isabella, reinforcing the idea that sodomy is 
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not homosexual liaison per se but a violation of existing power structures, an annihilation of 
the status quo culminating in chaos and anarchy. This association of sodomy with disruptive 
heterosexuality reaches its most potent climax in the ‘execution scene’ (Act five, scene five). 
With Isabella’s connivance, Mortimer arranges a death for Edward that seeks to define him as 
sodomite, ritually eliminating the fallen king as, to use Kate Chedgzoy’s words in her essay 
‘Marlowe's Men and Women: Gender and Sexuality’ (published in The Cambridge 
Companion to Christopher Marlowe), “a perversion, a rotting limb to be brutally amputated 
to preserve the sanctity of the whole” (247). Mortimer’s hired executioner Lightborn (whose 
name translates ‘Lucifer’) stage manages (a “red hot spit”, “a table and a featherbed”) a brutal 
and grotesque parody of anal intercourse that displaces all other possible representations of 
same sex eroticism with sodomy, with its significances of Satanic, negative action 
undermining the contemporary hegemonic order founded upon the the compulsive necessity 
for legitimate progeny. Edward's morbidly ritualised death is thus his enemies’ (and by 
extension the mechanisations of the existing power structure) attempt to have the last 
defining word, to impose on his body sodomy’s ideological force and religious condemnation 
which utterly annihilates the deposed king from the body politic of the state. Ironically 
however, it is this assassination, in addition to their extramarital liaison, which tarnishes 
Isabella and especially Mortimer with the contagious taint of sodomy. Sodomy thus seems to 
function as an festering wound within the heteronormative order, corrupting all those 
implicated by it irrespective of their sexuality. Hence both Mortimer and Isabella are utterly 
excluded and destroyed by the power structure represented by the dead King's son, Edward 
the Third, ensuring the legitimate perpetuity of power through the most important apparatus 
of the heteronormative order - patrilineal descent. 

It can therefore be concluded that although one may surmise that Early Modern 
gender binaries always considered homosexual behaviour more illicit than heterosexual 
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conduct, in the context of a royal married couple where the sovereign is male, his sexual 
transgressions can usually be accommodated within the heteronormative order; on the other 
hand, sexual infidelity of the queen, with its potential to undermine the absolute reliance of 
the order on patrilineal descent that is necessary to royal succession, can only be treated and 
routinely vanquished as a destabilising threat. From this point of view, Mortimer and Isabella 
poses a challenge to the inviolable apex of English monarchical system in a way Edward and 
Gaveston cannot. Marlowe thus demonstrates how the dislocation and disruption of social 
order termed ‘sodomy’ is not restricted to (what would today be called) homosexual 
relationships but includes heterosexual attachments also so long as they run counter to, what 
Anthony Giddens in Sociology describes as, “the “tripartite pillars of heteronormative society 
- family, church and state”(299). Ultimately, Sodomy, in Marlowe’s Edward the Second , is, 
as Jonathan Goldberg asserts in Sodometries: Renaissance Texts and Modern Sexualities , 
“the name for all transgressive behaviour in the play” (121). 
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